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at Wakefield the Duke of York was defeated and
slain (1460). At St. Alban's she gained a second
victory and recaptured her husband, but meanwhile
the new Duke of York, having crushed the Lan-
castrians in the West at Mortimer's Cross, had
occupied the capital and been proclaimed king as
Edward IV. Margaret's army was undisciplined, and
she could not prevent a retreat ; Edward pursued
her, and at Towton gained a decisive victory.
Henry and his wife fled to Scotland, and, though
the Civil War was not quite over, the Lancastrian
monarchy came to an end (1461).

The accession of the House of York marks the
failure of that constitutional experiment which forms
the central feature of the internal history of the period
immediately following on the deposition of Richard
II. It has been already pointed out that Henry IV.
owed his crown to Parliament, and the house of
Lancaster was obliged to rely mainly upon the sup-
port of that body. As a natural result they ruled
constitutionally, while the Commons secured the
position to which they had already attained, and
acquired fresh concessions from the necessities of the
Crown. While, on the one hand, the king no longer
attempted to raise illegal taxes, the Commons, on the
other, appointed officers to control the expenditure
and to audit the accounts. They secured the appro-
priation of supplies and insisted upon the redress of
grievances being the preliminary of a grant, making
the question of supply the last business of the session.
And they gained the right to be the sole originators
of money bills, although the principle was not per-